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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OUR Frontispiece, "Silenced," by Gilbert Gaul, 
N. A., is one of the paintings which has been selected 
by Mr. Kurtz for the Southern Exposition at Louisville, Ky., 
' this summer. In many respects it is one of the most powerful 
pictures that has been painted in this country. It represents a 
recently deserted battlefield on a moonlight night in winter. 
Dead bodies are strewn over the ground, and a dismembered 
cannon, silenced, stands in the middle-ground, suggestively 
pointing toward the hazy distance. The moon is not visible 
in the picture, but the moonlight falls on the snow, 
and here and there it glistens, reflected from parts of the 
cannon and from an occasional button or weapon. A 
soldier, wounded and left for dead, has recovered con- 
sciousness and has partially raised himself on his left arm. 
There is no one near to help him, and his head sinks upon 
his breast as he sees his late comrades lying dead around 
him. The dead soldier in the foreground lies as rigid as 
only a dead body can. Mr. Gaul has succeeded in paint- 
ing the effect of violent death with startling and horrible 
realism, yet his picture has a fascination that attracts the 
visitor again and again. A weirdness and mystery hang 
over the subject, out of which the imagination draws much 
food for thought. 

" Chianti," by Walter Shirlaw (see page 99), is re- 
produced from a charcoal sketch made by the artist one 
afternoon in Florence. It shows a young woman, going to 
the wine-shop to have her bottles refilled, loitering by the 
way, in no haste to return. There is- a charming grace in 
the languid pose of the figure as Mr. Shirlaw has represented 
it, and the technique of the sketch, hastily as it was made, is 
very simple and very admirable from an artistic point of 
view. 

" Humble Life," by J. H. Dolph, A. N. A. (page 103), 
is a drawing from a painting exhibited by the artist in the 
National Academy Exhibition of 1882, and which repre- 
sents him at his best, in a subject of a favorite nature. 
Another picture painted the same year, was entitled " High 
Life," and exhibited several kittens in a gorgeously furnished 
apartment, surrounded by luxury. 

"Evening on the French Coast" (page 106), is a re- 
production from a crayon drawing by Harry Chase, A.N.A., 
whose paintings of subjects of this nature are so favorably 
known. This is another drawing made in a most simple 
manner, yet containing effects of quality that are very ad- 
mirable, — imparting to us the feeling that the clouds are 
vaporous, and that the water is actually wet. 



THE AMERICAN ARTISTS' EXHIBITION. 

THE Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists opened in the large South Gallery of 
the National Academy of Design, with a reception and 
"private view" May 24', to continue until June 21. It is 
said that over five hundred paintings were sent in for the 
exhibition, but however many may have been sent, only 
eighty-nine were hung, and these only partially fill the walls 
which were too crowded during the recent Academy exhi- 
bition. There are only two lines of pictures around the 
gallery, and hence, every work can be seen to fair advantage, 
but on the whole the gallery lacks much of the brilliancy 
of general effect which it possessed during the recent 
Academy exhibition, — over-crowded as it was. However, 
we can lose something of the ensemble of the gallery with a 
good grace, if we can see, as it should be seen, every picture 
which we may desire to see. 

The pictures of the exhibition are most diverse in artistic 
value. There are several veritable masterpieces in the 
collection, but there are many works that cause one to 
wonder how bad the rejected pictures must have been if 
only the very best were hung. Some of the pictures tell us 
of artists of decided talent, vigorous imagination, fine appre- 
ciation and excellent education. Others seem to indicate 
artists of a certain degree of talent, but talent that has not 
been fairly cultivated ; that is vigorous, but lacking in refine- 
ment ; that is so well satisfied with itself it is unwilling to 
admit the necessity either of study or advice. Others are 
excellent as sketches, but should not be considered other- 
wise ; they exhibit some technical dexterity, but do not in- 
dicate the ability of the artists to carry their work further. 
Descending in the scale, we find a number of pictures 
painted by men whose chief idea of excellence appears to 
have been novelty in the manner of expression ; a desire to 
do certain things in a different manner from that of anyone 
who has painted hitherto ; an apparent disposition to secure 
what might be called a certain individuality, no matter at 
what expense of truth. It is a question, however, whether 
pictures of this last class should be considered as works of 
art, at all. 

One of the finest paintings in the exhibition is a portrait 
by J. W. Alexander, — No. 3 in the catalogue — which is a 
production of no common order. Mr. Alexander has paint- 
ed some portraits in the past that have won him very favor- 
able notice, but never before has he shown, us anything 
nearly equal to this. As one looks upon it his. mind is car- 
ried back to the works of the old masters. He sees in it 
much that is suggestive of Rembrandt at his best. The 
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quality of the flesh very closely approximates perfection. 
The expression is lifelike, the pose is natural. The back- 
ground, dark and rich in tone, is transparent and atmos- 
pheric. After studying this picture it is almost painful to 
look upon some of the other portraits in the exhibition, 
and one is made to appreciate how much knowledge is re- 
quired for the proper painting of flesh, so that it is firm and 
yet not hard like wood or iron or ivory ; so that it is yield- 
ing, and yet not soft like dough or putty ; so that it is 
smooth without being polished ; so that it is full of subtle 
gradations of light and shadow and delicately mottled in 
color without showing daubs of paint slapped all over the 
canvas, and rendering it possible to see the picture to ad- 
vantage from only a single point of view. By Abbott H. 
Thayer are two paintings to be considered after the ex- 
cellent portrait by Mr. Alexander ; one is a " Portrait of 
Two Ladies," simple in technique, and delicately rendered 
in effect. Here again is a good appreciation of what is 
required in the representation of . flesh. In the second 
picture, "Child and Cats," there is a wonderfully sweet 
expression in the face of the child, which is likewise excel- 
lent in quality. By Wm. M. Chase there is a portrait of a 
young woman seated in a red velvet chair with a red back- 
ground. The picture is painted upon a very rough canvas 
and has the effect of a tapestry, when seen from a certain 
distance. The figure is pleasing in pose and the quality 
of velvet in the chair is well realized. " A Souvenir 
of Paris," by Ralph W. Curtis, shows a graceful young 
woman seated before a piano, with a bunch of pale pink 
flowers making a background for her head, and is pleas- 
ing in composition and good in technique. Walter Shirlaw's 
" Kappel Meister " is one of the masterpieces of the exhibi- 
tion, and is notably strong, both in drawing and qualities. 
" The Alarm," by the same artist, showing a flock of geese 
apparently flying out of the picture, toward the spectator, is 
likewise vigorous in handling, and gives an excellent effect 
of motion. George W. Maynard contributes a small picture, 
"The Bride," which is strongly suggestive of Alma Tadema. 
Will H. Low's " Narcissa " is a carefully painted picture, 
which is attractive, but not extraordinary as a work of art. 
Kenyon Cox sends one of the most peculiar pictures to be 
found in the gallery. It is entitled " The Rose," and ex- 
hibits a ghastly-white woman, lying nude, upon one side, 
holding a rose in one hand. At first it seems that we are 
looking upon a corpse, but a pair of glittering black eyes 
tell us the woman is not dead, but is only, peradventure, 
half-frozen. There are many faults in this piece of affec- 
tation, and it seems strange that it was ever painted. Mr, 
Cox's reputation gains nothing from the exhibition of such 
work. W. Bailey Faxon presents another affectation ; a 
poorly painted face with an elaborately gilded halo 
around it, with the title, " A Young Saint." The picture 
is painted upon wood, and lines in the "glory" about 
the head were engraved deeply before the gilding was put 
on. This last — the halo — is cleverly done. Edward A. 
Bell sends from Munich a " Portrait Study," in the face of 
which is some remarkably fine flesh painting, that does the 
artist credit. 



Among the few pictures that possess strong literary ele" 
ments, the most noteworthy is Douglas Volk's painting, 
" Accused of Witchcraft," which is really deserving of high 
praise, for the directness, completeness and effectiveness of 
the story it tells. The scene is one of most dramatic inter- 
est. A young woman has been accused of witchcraft, and 
her accusers have followed her into the humble cottage, 
where, with the utmost horror in her expression, mingled 
with a deadly fear of the fiendish creatures with whose 
cruelty she has doubtless been familiar through the persecu- 
tions of other victims of their disapproval, she has fled to 
the arms of her invalid father, who, unable to rise from his 
chair, with one arm waves back the intruders, while with 
the o'.her he clasps his daughter pitifully crouching beside 
him and clinging to him for protection. An old hag, with 
face averted and bony finger pointed at the girl, shrieks out 
the accusation. A sanctimonious looking preacher, stand- 
ing near by, insults respectable religion by his very appear- 
ance, and an officer of the law, next to him, holds a pair of 
handcuffs with which to secure the victim. The vindictive 
face of a Puritan appearing through the doorway is an ex- 
cellent ideal of the character of the people who left Europe 
to avoid persecutions which interfered with their desire to 
" worship God " according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, but who, as soon as they reached a country where 
they were all-powerful, committed crimes and crimes — in 
the name of religion, not a whit less cruel or disgraceful 
than those of the old Spanish Inquisition. Mr. Volk's pic- 
ture brings one into personal contact, as it were, with one of 
those portions of American history most replete with sug- 
tions for the painter and writer, and is most forceful in the 
impressions it gives to the spectator. 

By George De Forest Brush is " The Picture Writer," 
showing an Indian, seated in a wigwam, painting figures on 
the inside of a robe, while several Indian youths look on. 
There is some good composition and drawing in this pic- 
ture, but in qualities it is deficient. " A Study " — of a child 
and dog — by Miss Eleanor E. Greatorex, is an excellent 
piece of painting, far more worthy than many of the more 
pretentious works that figure as finished pictures. 

There are several excellent landscapes. "A Spring Morn- 
ing," by Bolton Jones, bears evidence of having been painted 
out of doors, and is not only a literal rendition of a charm- 
ing bit of Nature, but is broad and suggestive like Nature 
herself. William Bliss Baker is represented by " Silence," 
an interior of an autumn woods, exactly the same in man- 
ner as his charming " Woodland Brook" in the recent 
Academy exhibition. Bruce .Crane sends a small picture, 
jn feeling suggestive of his " Waning Year," which 
was in the Academy. G. Ruger Donoho contributes 
" Mauvaise Herbe," containing some fair painting spread 
over a vast expanse of canvas; its importance not at all in 
harmony with its size. The same might be said of William 
M. Chase's " Garden of the Orphanage, Haarlem, Holland." 
E. R. Butler, of Paris, is responsible for a canvas entitled 
" Reflections," which claims to represent a stream reflecting 
the colors of the sky and the trees along its borders. The 
picture is painted vigorously enough, but in its color it is 
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untrue. Kenyon Cox has a landscape, " Thistle-down," 
which contains a pretty idea and some good painting, though 
it also seems rather large considering the amount it has to 
tell us. It shows a little girl in a large field — along the side 
of which is a high wall — standing near a tall thistle, and 
blowing off the down. D. W. Tryon exhibits two land- 
scapes of poetical suggestiveness, and Frank C. Jones fol- 
lows in the same line with "A Hazy Afternoon." Dennis 
M. Bunker sends two landscapes, one of which, "On the 
Banks of the Oise," is very charmingly painted. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls and Otto H. Bacher contribute interesting 
Venetian studies. 

There are two glowing landscapes by R. A. Blakelock, 
that attract attention. They are poetical in their sugges- 
tiveness but are not altogether satisfactory as truthful tran- 
scriptions of Nature. C. Y. Turner has contributed "An 
Autumn Day," a small, modest picture, suggestively treated 
and excellent in effect. This is a subject unusual for Mr. 
Turner, yet it is very creditable, and the artists represented 
in the exhibition by square yards of alleged landscapes 
might study it with profit. 

A study of " Laurel," by Miss Clara F. Stillman, is ex- 
ceptionally good in quality, and an " Interior," by Maud • 
M. Wright, is also fine in drawing and qualities. Emil 
Carlsen and William M. Chase have each painted studies of 
a codfish, much in the same suggestive and effective man- 
ner, Mr. Carlsen's, perhaps, being the more realistic of the 
two. Mr. Chase's study of the fish is the best of the six 
pictures by which he is represented, and by which a very 
considerable portion of the wall-space is sacrificed. 

There are other pictures in the collection worthy of being 
noticed, and a number very deserving of condemnation; — 
they are not the works of young persons just beginning 
the study of art, and therefore to be treated with a certain 
amount of indulgence, but they are the productions of per- 
sons who know better and can do better, and who deserve 
censure for imposing upon the public by the exhibition of 
such trash. 

The Society of American Artists will lose — in reputation 
at least — by this exhibition, and will find it more difficult 
to obtain good pictures in future than it has been heretofore. 
Many of the best artists belonging to the society, who with- 
held their pictures from the Academy in order to send them 
to the Society, were considerably disgusted when they saw 
the pictures which were hung, after their own pictures had 
been returned by the Hanging Committee. These artists 
will know better what to do next year. 

— C. M. K. 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

THE Fifty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy closed Saturday evening, May 17th, with 
sales of paintings to the amount of about $36,500 at cata- 
logue prices, which is the smallest amount of sales since 
the Exhibition of 1880. The exhibition opened well. 
The first week's sales were the largest, for the corres- 
ponding period, ever known in the Academy. After 
the first ten days, the daily amount of sales began to 



decrease, as usual; but it was expected that, as has always 
been the case heretofore, there would be a large number of 
sales during the last days of the exhibition. This expecta- 
tion, however, was doomed to disappointment. Only a few 
days before the exhibition closed, the Wall Street failures 
spread consternation among a large proportion of the 
wealthy citizens accustomed to buying pictures, and those 
who might have been purchasers, under ordinary circum- 
stances, did not even visit the Academy. Several sales 
even were set aside on account of the sudden financial em- 
barrassments of the buyers. There was a fairly large num- 
ber of visitors at the Academy during the last days, making 
the total number in the six weeks somewhat over 21,000, — 
counting both single admission and season tickets. About 
9,000 catalogues of the two varieties were sold. Last year, 
22,000 admission tickets (both classes) were sold, and 
$40,000 worth of paintings found purchasers. In 1882, the 
sales of pictures amounted to $40,000, and 23,000 tickets 
were sold. In 1881 — the best season the Academy ever 
had— ^pictures were sold to the amount of nearly $43,000, 
and 25,000 admission tickets were sold. 

THE ANNUAL ACADEMY MEETING. 

At the anuual meeting of the members of the National 
Academy, there were present forty-five members. The re- 
ports of President Huntington and Treasurer Jones showed 
the institution to be in most excellent condition, not only 
entirely out of debt, but with over $20,000 in the treasury. 

Thomas Morah and Arthur Parton were elected to full 
membership in the Academy, and Louis Moeller, Henry A. 
Ferguson and Thomas Allen were elected associates. 

The election of officers resulted as follows, all but the 
last two of the Council being re-elections: — President — 
Daniel Huntington; Vice-president — T. W. Wood; Cor- 
responding Secretary — T. Addison Richards; Recording 
Secretary — H. W. Robbins; Treasurer — Alfred Jones. 
Council— A. C. Howland, C, H, Miller, E. W. Perry, E. L. 
Henry, J. Q. A. Ward and James M. Hart. S. J. Guy and 
Carl L. Brandt retire from the Council by constitutional 
provision. The members chosen alphabetically for the new 
Exhibition Committee are William Hart, E. L. Henry, 
Thomas Hicks, Winslow Homer and Thomas Hovenden. 
The two associate members will be appointed by the'Council 



A NEW ART SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE Trustees of the Hallgarten prize fund of $5,000, 
for the benefit of deserving students in the National 
Academy Schools, have held a joint meeting with the trus- 
tees of the Harper competition prize fund, and the body 
has passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the trustees of the Harper and of the Hallgarten funds 
agree to combine the interest accruing from their respective funds for two 
years, the same to be applied to the sending of a deserving art student 
abroad, and, resolved furthermore, that the method of choosing the jury 
to select the holder of the scholarship shall be by artists' suffrage. 

It was decided that the first scholarship should be competed 
for next December. The terms of the competition and the 
members of the jury are to be made public at some date 
before that time. 



